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Campnince, Junr 5, 1843. 


Rey. Heyry A. Mires. 
Dear Sir, 

Ix behalf of the officers of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of the past year, I have been requested to transmit to you the fol- 
lowing vote, respectfully asking of you a copy of your interesting, elo- 
quent and patriotic Sermon, delivered before the corps on the day of their 
Anniversary, and that the same be printed for their use. 


Iam, sir, yours, with great respect, 


ABRAHAM EDWARDS, for the Officers. 


Anvory or tHe A. anp H. Ar. Co. 
June 5, 1843. 


Ata meeting of the Company held this day, it was Voted, That the 
thanks of the Company be presented to the Rey. Henry A. Mies, of 
Lowell, for the interesting and patriotic Sermon delivered before them 
this day, and that the Commissioned Officers of the past year be a Com- 
mittee to transmit the same to the Rev. Gentleman, and ask for a copy 
for the press. 


A true copy. 
Attest, GEORGE M. THACHER, 


Clerk: A. and H, A. Company. 
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Captain Royat Doveras, (Cambridge,) 2d Lieutenant. 
Captain Cuantes S. Lamnenr, Adjutant. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Newrtt A. Trourson, Captain. 

Witriam Attire, Ist Licutenant. 
Lieutenant Colonel Epwarp FP. Manx, 2d Lieutenant. 
Lieutenant Srerury Ruoaves, Adjutant. 


SERMON. 


PROVERBS 29: 18. 


‘Where there is no vision the people perish. 


Tuere is a truth suggested by these words which 
you recognise in the exercises of this day. An oc- 
casion which in other places has been given up to 
noise and revelry, the founders of your company 
marked by grave considerations of duty, and by acts 
of religious worship. Full well they knew that out- 
ward defences, indispensable though they are, can- 
not of themselves alone secure national preservation. 
Full well they knew that munitions of war however 
ample, military discipline however perfect, are all 
impotent, unless there be ahigh purpose, a noble 
daring, a living faith in the great heart of the peo- 
ple. In their judgment it was no more important 
by martial exercise to invigorate the arm, than by a 
«yision” of freedom, and progress, and duty to fire 
the soul. Hence they left the tented field to visit 
the peaceful altars of their faith, Their banner 
and their arms they laid down at the foot of the 
cross. The beat of the drum gave place to the 
hymn of praise, and the voice of military command 
was followed by the low tones of prayer. The beau- 
tiful custom of your revered Fathers you have done 
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yell to preserve. Long may your time honored an- 
niversary be religiously kept; and may it bear the 
lesson down from one generation to another, that, 
needful though our outward defences be, there are 
other aids which we must secure, or the people will 
perish. 

Honored by your invitation to address you, I have 
selected one of these aids as the subject of the few, 
and I fear all unworthy remarks which I am now to 
offer. The people must have a “ vision ;” in other 
words, they must have an idea which they ae deter- 
mained to realize, a purpose which they will struggle 
ae or ea which through every obsta- 
faith imo thete piaats “< mash, They must have 
gress, that ea _— improvement and pro- 
has designed them a ss tren for which Providence 
upon dea to core a pes there is a necessity laid 
he Belione. ani tk that mission out. A people 
tified by this rs whose hearts are alive and are for- 
what see = faith, are invincible. No matter 12 
diithe ce eee they may be placed ; 
Switzerland on el et among the mountains of 
in the unequal a oe age shores of New England, 
mightiest kingdom ae ah colonies against the 
overcome. They mov. ne world, they cannot be 
sistless might of a dine ine sustained by the re- 
they are nothing, ee But without this faith 
forts, their arsenals be fillea a eee be lined with 
parade in every street, ney amma, their soldiers 
tem with death. The ond ae already smit- 
inspiration of all hope a hearty union, the 

pe, the motive of all heroic dar- 


ing and self-sacrifice are 
‘one. : . 
and the people perish. gone. "The soul is fled 
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As a people we have a simple, clear, living and 
mighty idea for the basis of our political existence. 
It runs like a silver thread through the whole fabric 
of our history which more than two centuries have 
woven. A “vision” possessed and inspired our 
fathers when they first came here. Turning their 
backs upon the oppression and wrongs of the old 
world, they longed for a recognition of the rights 
which belong to man as man. What though every 
thing seemed to conspire to discourage and defeat 
the great enterprise of freedom which they here un- 
dertook? The Pilgrims lived by faith. In every 
tree they felled, in every log hut they erected, they 
saw something besides their hardships, they looked 
far beyond their convenience. ‘They were laying 
the foundations of a noble Commonwealth. They 
saw future Cities and States. Here humanity was 
to have a new trial. Institutions springing from a 
higher ideal were to be here established. Freedom 
and equality were to supplant force and oppression. 
As they could begin to realize their lofty faith here; 
the rocky shores, the pathless forests, and the wintry 
skies of New England were dearer to them than all 
the world beside. In the might of this faith they 
could do, and dare, and suffer, and die. Such a peo- 
ple as this could not fail to succeed. The few lead- 
ing thoughts which constitute the basis of our social 
theory, which have moulded the institutions and 
guided the destiny of this whole country, came from 
the first white settlers of Massachusetts Bay. 

How great the contrast with their self-sacrifice, 
and daring, and success, was the prior settlement of 
Virginia ! The story has been often told, IT am not 
about to repeat it. But as an illustration of the 
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truth of my text, I may remind you that the emi- 
grants at Jamestown were more in number, were 
backed by greater influence and wealth, that they 
took possession of a more fertile country, enjoyed a 
more genial climate, and encountered less hostile 
tribes. Ten years before the Mayflower approach- 
ed these shores the Colony at the South numbered 
near five hundred souls. But within six months it 
was reduced to sixty, partly by famine brought on 
by improvident idleness, and partly by deserters 
ee of whom sought supplies among the aborigi- 
pee while others became piratical adventurers.* The 
aah pales of Virginia were mere gentlemen for- 
ae sets came over in the hope of finding 
souls ne see No lofty conceptions filled their 
no pure ide cork purposes fired their hopes s 
them with al bound them together, and animated 
datribice roe of courage, and faith, and self- 
eo here was no vision, and the people had 

well nigh perished. 
ee of history must not be lost upon us of 
rapidly neha Our vast country, teeming with its 
tending the see millions, who are every year eX- 
Rocky Meee of OUR civilization towards the 
What ia to tains, what is to hold it together ? 
Spirit, to ins give this widely scattered people on? 
; , ae pire them with common hopes and aims, 
their =e to one character, and be the bond of 
must do thi anil strength? It is a “* vision’ that 
which nein an idea, that great American idea 
whichnnn fence has raised us up to develope, 
estined to play so conspicuous a part 1D 


* Bancroft's Hi ‘ 
story of the United States, vol. 1. p, 139. 
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the future history of nations, but which as yet the 
American people alone have embodied and do re- 
present. It is the idea of the supreme worth of the 
individual man, that his nature is hopeful and may 
be trusted, and that one of its rights is to have a 
fair chance of putting itself forth. It is the idea of 
equality, that no artificial distinctions shall be insti- 
tuted or be encouraged, and that those classes which 
have been heretofore so much wronged and oppres- 
ged, shall be enlightened and lifted up. It is the idea 
of a higher civilization, the object of which shall be 
to secure, not the official honor of the few, not the 
greatness of the State, not the production of the 
Jargest amount of wealth, but the intellectual and 
moral elevation of the people, and of the whole peo- 
ple. Itis the idea, in one word, of the brotherhood 
and improvableness of humanity. I am not wrong in 
calling this the great American idea. AsI before 
said, it swelled in the bosom, and inspired the hopes 
of the first white men who set foot on Plymouth 
Rock. In the long wilderness pilgrimage of our 
Fathers it was their cloud pillar by day, and their 
fire pillar by night. Dimmed it may be by sordid 
calculations which our great outward prosperity has 
fostered, still this idea finds a home in every New 
England bosom, and has gone wherever New Eng- 
Jand civilization has been carried. Our salvation 
as a people depends upon our fidelity to this idea. 
[t must give us a purpose which we mean to accom- 
plish, a future which we are determined to reach. 
Tt must guide legislation, kindle genius, inspire hope, 
give us confidence and courage, and make us active 
in using the great agencies of education and social 
reform. Above all, this great idea must be made 
2 
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sacred by religion. Springing from the bosom of 
Christianity, our Christianity must adopt it and enno- 
ble it. We must feel that the spirit of God is now 
and here in humanity, and making us its instru- 
ments, and this country the theatre, of advancing 
and perfecting the race. 

I am now to shew what power there is in the idea 
which American institutions represent, provided we 
are faithful to it, to secure our national preservation. 
And I name first the obvious consideration that this 
idea rests on a legitimate and unchangeable basis. 
Not the basis of tradition, of present expediency, of 
Property, of caste, of force. It may be for a man’s 
rahe a Ld political institutions which rest 
as ese oundations ; but it is impossible that 

e can justify them to his reason. There will 
be moments of obstinate doubts and misgivings: 
Certainly all those who are oppressed by ancl insti- 
ea will be quick to see, by an unerring instinct, 
nett are founded in usurpation and wrong: 
Bois een Hoe his political creed on an idea, can 
Shatora of the rights which belong to man as man, 
erin maa alike. A Government which recog- 
éssthihess S aan and seeks with a single eye the 
6 good, stands on an impregnable basis. It 

mmends itself to every man’s common sense, and 
‘Se pe of right. There may be occasional ex- 
ni, : a short comings, in its practical operations, 
will Rites that its main principle is sound, and 
avin ee it ought. He has no serious m1s- 
a iit tte He can look up to the hand that 
fin im with affection and trust. We may 
Ah every: school-room of the land how sullen our 
re is, how unwilling to obey, and ready to resist, 
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if the government that is over us rests on a false 
foundation, and is maintained by force. But let it 
be based on a right, and let it repose a generous 
confidence in us, and it will have our prompt obedi- 
ence, our warm and devoted love. Our political 
idea approaches us on our best side. It does not 
address itself to our fears. It makes its appeal to 
the highest principles of our nature, our feelings of 
self-respect, our love of justice, our sense of right. 
If kept clear and vivid in the heart of this great 
people, that idea is capable of kindling it to a degree 
of patriotic enthusiasm, which no nation ever before 
felt. And no doubt it has already, in a measure, an- 
swered this end. Beneath these clashing interests, 
and these party disputes, there is a calm and deep 
undercurrent of love to our country, which in the 
hour of trial would nerve every arm, and fire every 
heart. It is because the idea, which is the basis of 
our national existence, finds a witness, and friend, 
and defence, in every American breast. It stands 
upon an everlasting right. The institutions and laws 
which it inspires represent a right. There is no 
other country on the face of the earth where men so 
universally and deeply feel that their rulers rule by 
a divine right. Here is a conservative element in 
the bosom of American society of vast, and, we may 
hope, of unfailing power. Its strength has been 
tested in repeated instances of wide spread alarm. 
I need but allude to the events of the last year 
ina neighboring Commonwealth. The conviction 
that the government and laws which there existed 
were, in the main, based upon a right, how tri- 
umphantly and quietly has it composed difficulties 
which only a twelve-month since wore an aspect so 
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portentous! The case is more remarkable from the 
fact that those who there sought to introduce a new 
government, had doubtless much to justify their ob- 
jections to the old. Principles were there recogniz- 
ed which were hostile to our great American idea. 
It is from this source alone that we ever have any 
thing to fear. No people will obey their laws with 
more promptness and zeal, than we will obey all 
those which are in conformity with our first princi- 
dles of equality and natural right. No people would 
march forth with more unanimity, and faith, and 
courage, for their common defence. 

But for wars of conquest the time we may hope 
has gone by. It may be the least of our fears that 
foreign armies will ever be sent here, to put our pa- 
triotism and valor to the test. Of such further na- 
tional strife as the bloody history of man may yet 
have to record, the Ocean will doubtless be the 
Scene. It is therefore chiefly against internal com- 
motions and revolutions that we need defence. But 
here also we can hardly fail to see how great is the 
influence, for our security, of our fundamental po- 
litical idea. How remarkably free are we of those 
Causes which, as all history proves, have been most 
fruitful of national overthrow and ruin. With one 
exception, to which I intend again to allude, we have 
no down trodden caste, who, oppressed to the ex- 
ee point of endurance, will by and by assert 
om and claim the rights of humanity, and 
heal row the institutions which have held an iron 

Upon them. We have no hereditary aristocra- 
cy, whose Pampered luxuries provoke, and whose 
vast wealth invite an infuriated multitude to violence 
and plunder. We have no race of poor, who find all 
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the avenues to wealth and distinction hopelessly shut 
against them, who hence become turbulent, and 
ready to bring about any revolution which cannot 
mar, but may make their fortunes. We have no 
tyrannical rulers whom we are obliged to retain for 
life, or rid ourselves of them by rebellion and blood. 
Should such be accidentally elevated to power, a 
short period displaces them, and returns them to the 
obscurity of private life. A despotic party, of vast 
power, and long standing, can here never exist. 
Such a thing is an utter impossibility. The least 
appearance of infringement upon our fundamental 
principles of equality and right, would create sympa- 
thizers enough with the opposition, to hurl such a 
party at once from its place of power. By our 
minute division of wealth almost every man has 
something at stake. He is bound therefore to the 
present order of things. He has an interest in main- 
taining good government and peace. And then be- 
fore all, equally, the prizes of life are thrown open. 
No petrified customs or institutions keep any man 
down. ‘The poor of to-day may be the rich of to- 
morrow. The beggar boy of the street may attain 
to the highest office in the people’s gift. This strife 
among equals absorbs the restlessness and ambition, 
so natural to the human heart. Now of what, let 
us ask, is this state of things the result ? Beyond all 
doubt it has grown out of the working of our great 
political idea. Where every man is treated asa man, 
as an equal, is admitted to have a share in the goy- 
ernment, to hold something at stake, and to hope for 
the highest prizes of life, every man is made a 
friend to the powers that be, a defender of order 
and peace. The chief motives to anarchy and re- 
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volution are taken away. “ America—says a sa- 
gacious foreigner—is perhaps, at this moment, the 
country of the whole world which contains the few- 
er germs of revolution.” How mighty then for our 
preservation will be that idea, as long as we are 
faithful to it, which we have adopted as the rock of 
our prosperity and hope! 

We may see its power, likewise, by another con- 
sideration. ‘There is a remarkable element of sta- 
bility, which our political theory willgive, in the long 
run, to the policy and institutions of our country. 
Once the suggestion of stability in connexion with a 
popular government like our own, might have occa- 
sioned a smile. It was thought that where every 
thing depended upon universal suffrage, the wind it- 
self could not be more fluctuating and uncertain than 
public institutions and laws. But this is true only 
within certain limits. On questions of measures and 
details, opinion is doubtless liable to sudden alterna- 
tions; and in the management of these questions 
our frequent elections introduce frequent change. 
But how is it with the foundations of our political 
and social structure, with the great leading principles 
which shape the chief features of our character, leg- 
islation, and policy? ‘These are unquestioned and 
unquestionable, unchanged and unchangeable. Seen 
by every mind, and finding a witness and defence 
in every heart, our granite hills themselyes do not 
stand more firmly on their everlasting bases. 

That most philosophical commentator upon our 
institutions, De Tocqueville, hag a chapter in his 
Democracy in America,” in which he undertakes 
to shew why the opinions which are established in 
the United States are so firmly rooted in the general 
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mind. No doubt it is true, as he says, “that the 
general principles of the Government are more sta- 
ble, and the opinions most prevalent in Bogie are 
more durable, than in many other countries; and 
that, as he elsewhere adds, «when i an ees 
has spread over the country, and str ro eee 
it would seem that no power on earth 1s strong 
h to eradicate it.”* It may be doubted, how- 
ny hether the cause to which he refers the fact— 
pier of the press—has had as much agency in 
pe rbd this result, as another which he does not 
seni the simplicity of our leading politi- 
ae Present in every mind, fruitful of results 
ae cpatane application to all questions of general 
pes it is a standard whereby to measure and 
P nt subjects of political and social interest. 
ih 9s found to be at war with that idea is at once 
ected. What is found to be in harmony with it, 


rej defended, and takes its 
; ted, and loved, and de ; 

ee aime fixed and unchangeable truths. Hence 
p f=} 


e have opinions which are imperishably 
general mind. They do not die out 
ith a king. ‘They are not all subverted by some 
with a! say of State. Generations pass away, but 
new =. ,, which is the idea, lives. ‘That is inde- 
the en ry i d ever instinct with the same spirit, 
a Ss same truths, and holding up for our re- 
A ke the same attractive promise, it will, in the 
oe give a stability to our institutions and gen- 
Jong licy, which it were all vain to hope from any 
eral poucys During the short period of our national 
how many features have been settled as a 


jt is that w 
rooted in the 


thing else- 
existence 


*Democracy in America, part Ist, pages 168; and part 2d, page 273, 
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part of that great American Policy, the principles of 
which no man questions, and which are to pass on 
unchanged from generation to generation. It is 
true we have had periods of stormy debate. It was 
to have been expected that there would be diffi- 
culty at first in shaping every thing in harmony with 
the presiding genius of our institutions. But the 
ground of debate is narrowed down; the number of 
open questions has been greatly reduced. On all 
leading questions of public policy what great unan- 
imity characterises the general mind of the country 
at this very moment, although political parties were 
never more divided and confused. It is not too 
much to say that our preference of one party over 
another is determined by other things than any radi- 
cal differences of opinion. Here, in this free, and, 
as if seems to some, almost lawless land, there is 
probably more unanimity of opinion, on all subjects 
of political and social interest, than there is in any 
other enlightened country on the face of the earth. 
How strong may be our confidence in our national 
preservation as long as we are true to those funda- 
mental principles, of which this harmony and stabili- 
ty of opinion are the result. 

There is yet another ground of trust which can- 
not be overlooked. It is not enough that our politi- 
cal idea promises our national preservation in the 


present appearances of our country and the world. 


Our minds run forward to scan the future. We see 


mighty agencies at work, bearing the nations and 
the race onwards, and we wish to know what direc- 
tion the world’s thought and opinion are taking. 
We immediately discern a fact which is full of hope. 
Our political idea is in harmony with the leading 


— ee eh 
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movements of the age. Thus it is certain that Chris- 
tianity is becoming a more efficient element of civ- 
ilization than as yet it has been. Its peculiar truths 
are better understood, its practical precepts are 
more urgently enforced, its blessed spirit is enter- 
ing, quickening, and inspiring the great heart of the 
civilized world. Christianity has now all the fresh- 
ness and expansiveness of its earliest days, and its 
promised field is the world. But Christianity—has it 
any thing in it hostile to our political idea? Chris- 
tianity, as I said before, was the very bosom from 
which it sprung. In its doctrine of human brother- 
hood, and the duty of doing to others as we would 
that they should do to us, it is, as one has called it, 
“the root of all democracy, and the highest fact in 
the rights of man.” Every New Testament that is 
printed, every pulpit which is not false to its trust, 
and every new triumph which the Christian religion 
gains, all will help to unfold, confirm, and bear on 
the idea which is at the basis of our national exist- 
ence. 

Have we considered, also, what is the resistless 
tendency of the great philanthropic movements of the 
age? We sce the human mind every Where possess- 
ed With the idea of amelioration and reform. In 
last weeks anniversaries of benevolent. associations 
we saw the manifestation of feelings which are more 
or less shared throughout the civilized world. The 
prsoner in his lonely cell is visited, the victim of in- 
temperance is rescued, the slave in his bonds is re- 
membered, to the poor the gospel is preached. In 
oe strong language of scripture we may say, “the 
whole creation groaneth; the earnest expectation of 
the creature waiteth for a better manifestation of 
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the sons of Ged.” In all this is there any thing that 
is hostile to our political idea? Who does not see 
that it is unfolding it, and perfecting it, and sending 
it abroad enshrined in the holiest feelings of our na- 
ture? Not a year goes by in which. this interest 
which is felt in man as an end in himself, as the pos- 
sessor of rights equal to our own, does not settle 
deeper and surer the foundations of our social struc- 
ture. 

What an irresistable influence, moreover, is popu- 
lar literature beginning to exert. The inspirations 
of genius, lessons of wisdom and life, clothed in the 
graceful drapery of fiction, are sown broadcast all 
over the country, in every cottage and workshop of 
our land. And they are all instinct with a spirit 
such as they have not always breathed. The time 
has gone by for tales of kings and barons, of the 
fortunes, intrigues and passions of mere titled life. 
Genius is now wedded to humanity. The living 
voices of the age are inspired by the common expe- 
riences of life. They are striving to idealize the 
humblest scenes of man’s trials, and wants, and 
struggles. They make us feel that beneath the rags 
of the hardest laborer, and of the poorest outcast 
there is a human: soul, having rights which we oucke 
to respect, perhaps worth which we ought to love 
They make us feel that our common fistare ; 
darkened and perverted, abused and ap 
should be now liberated from its fetters, lifted u 
and admitted to its native rights, and its icomant 
hopes. Who can estimate the power and success 
with which they are entrenching, in the universal 
heart, the great principles of brotherhood 
equality ? 


so long 
pressed, 


and 
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What allies, then, have we to our political idea— 
Religion, Philanthropy, Genius. And when we look 
abroad to other leading nations of the world we can 
hardly fail to see the success of these allies, to discern 
an irresistable tendency towards our political idea. 
After rapidly reviewing the history of Europe for 
the last seven centuries, that same philosophical 
writer whom I before named affirms, that within that 
period “we can scarcely meet with a single great 
event, which has not turned to the advantage of 
equality.” First “ equality penetrated into the gov- 
ernment through the church. The being who as 
serf must have vegetated in perpetual bondage, 
took his place as a priest in the midst of nobles, and 
not unfrequently above the heads of kings. The 
Crusades and the wars of the English decimated the 
nobles, and divided their possessions. The erection 
of communes introduced an element of democratic 
liberty into the heart of feudal monarchy. The in- 
vention of fire arms equalized the plebian and the 
hoble on the field of battle. Printing opened the 
the same resources to the minds of all classes. The 
Post was organized so as to bring the.same informa- 
40n to the door of the poor man’s cottage, and to the 
Sate of the palace. Protestantism proclaimed that 
all men may alike find the road to heaven. The dis- 
covery of America offered a thousand new paths to 
fortune, and placed riches and eee within the 
reach of the adventurous and obscure. Commerce 
and art have still further levelled ancient inequalities. 
“The noble has gone down on the social ladder, 
and the plebian has gone Up- Every half century 
brings them nearer to each other, and they will 
very shortly meet.” “ This gradual developement 
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of the equality of conditions is a Providential fact. 
It possesses all the characteristics of a divine de- 
cree.” Well may he add that his mind has been 
‘filled with a religious awe in the contemplation of 
so irresistable progress which has advanced for cen- 
turies, in spite of such amazing obstacles, and which 
is still proceeding in the midst of the mie it has 
made.” And ruins it must continue to make among 
institutions which are not based on the rights of ‘tien, 
But what ruins have we to fear? We have no —_ 
den of the past to contend with. Already peed 
of the idea which is to predominate, we have no re- 
volutions bloodless or bloody to anticipate. We ar 
now on the track on which the destinies of the rah 
are to run. And, if we ourselves are true to our 
“vision,” the commotions of other countries shall 
only settle deeper and surer our political and social 
foundations. 

But for all this we must not shut our eyes to tl 
fact that we have dangers to fear. We have to} 7 
great anomaly in the midst of our democratic cost 
tutions. We have two and a half millions of fell “ 
beings to whom we ourselves deny the rights of fis 
manity. I speak not as a member of ae art = 
ganization. I belong to none. My ms : all 
me to allude plainly to this horrible Je = ee : 
our social body, this awful lie to our lige fe 
sions. I adopt for my own the words of Teller : “f 
who said that “nothing is more clearly itervin 
the book of destiny than the emancipation f the 
blacks.” If we will not emancipate them in fhe iit 
of freedom and brotherhood, I believe also Ties 


* 1 e; i 
Introduction to Democracy in America, pp. 12, 13. 
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nothing is more clearly written in the irreversible 
decrees of Almighty God, than that our national or- 
ganization will be broken up. And if it is, it will 
be because we are false to its fundamental idea. 
We have not yet complied with the condition which 
the very notion of a government of the whole people 
presupposes as indispensably necessary. We have 
hundreds of thousands, admitted to an equal share 
in the government, who do not possess the simplest 
elements of education. The earnest spirit which 
our fathers felt in the work of enlightening the 
whole people, has declined among their children. 
In the selfishness of personal ambition, or of party 
strife, we have neglected one of the chief rocks of 
our trust. We have been guilty as a people of fraud, 
and treachery, and repudiation of solemnly incurred 
trusts, which must have the effect of making the 
Very idea of our country degraded and mean in our 
Own eyes. When we contrast the degeneracy of 
these times, with the virtue of our fathers, how can 
We help having the image of our country rise up be- 
fore us, like the image seen in the troubled dreams of 
an ancient king, which was at top gold, and descend- 
ed in silver, brass, and iron, till it ended in clay? 
It is impossible that we can love it, and honor it, as 
We otherwise should, or feel such a spirit of enthu- 
siasm and self-sacrifice for its defence. If these 
Steam ships, which bring the shores of both conti- 
ents so near to each other; reveal to us more fully 
the degradation and misery of other lands, and 
make us feel complacent in our comparative exemp- 
tion, and thus dampen our zeal to lift up the masses 
with us who are still ignorant and poor and suffer- 
ing, better would it be for us that they should all 
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perish, and the wilderness of waters be as an 
untrodden desert between. Religion has not yet 
rendered that service to our country which our 
country claims at her hands. The controversies 
and quarrels of her sects have marred the beauty 
and majesty with which her image should rise up 
before every soul. She has spent her force in dis- 
putes about dogmas and creeds, to the neglect of 
the awful sanctions of practical duty, and everlasting 
right. She has been silent upon the whole subject 
of the morals of politics, as if this was a department 
of duty with which she had nothing to do. She has 
poured contempt upon man, and made us to distrust 
and hate the nature in which he was made. She 
has organized herself in bodies whose principles and 
spirit are hostile to the genius of our institutions, 
We need a church which shall be true to the great 
doctrine of equality and human brotherhood 3 which 
shall honor man’s nature as worthy of respect, and 
hope, and trust; which shall illumine and ennoble 
every department of duty with light from above 3; and 
shall place high among its conditions of preparation 
for the life that is to come, a sacred respect for the 
rights, and charities, and humanities of the life that 
now is. Is there no danger, in our great outward 
prosperity, and eager race after wealth, that a sordid 
spirit corrupt our civilization, dim the purity and 
brightness of our purposes, and quench our faith in 
the higher advance of our country and our race P 
Do we not need to rekindle the aspirations whieh. 
burned so brightly in our father’s breasts, ea ram 
higher, purer, a more sacred commonwealth ? And 
where can we kindle these anew so well as at the 


fountain of our national recollections ? Was ever a 
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people so rich as we in these! The story of our 
fathers, from the arrival of the Mayflower to the 
establishment of our Independence, is a quickening 
epic Poem. Let it be celebrated in song, realized in 
art, let us teach it to our children, let us remember 
it with pious gratitude in our morning and evening 
prayers. The gospel of our freedom is written all 
over our hills and valleys; the battle-fields of the 
Revolution are its altars; and one of these we have 
done well to surmount with that majestic Obelisk 
around which we are soon to gather. There let it 
stand, marking the spot on which the banner of our 
freedom was first unfurled, and which shall be the 
last where that banner shall be stricken down. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE AR- 
TILLERY, 


The history of your company is a volume of patri- 
Otic recollections. You must count it a privilege to 
be connected by an unbroken tie with the heroic 
founders of our Commonwealth. With the arms 
which they bore, may you inherit also the inspira- 
ton of their faith, and hope, and self-sacrifice. Ad- 
‘ana: though the world has since their day, our 
hearths and our altars still need the protection which 
you can give. What a memorable proof of this has 
occurred singe your last anniversary! . I allude 
4ga1n to the commotions in a neighboring State 
only as one instance where all, members of Peace 
Societies, and Friends, felt the indispensable need 
of some military organization. I will not hesitate 
to add, that in my opinion the bare existence of that 
organization prevented appalling results. Still, gen- 
tlemen, the coming of that day when we may beat 
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all our spears into pruning hooks none will hail with 
more gratitude than yourselves. You see and rejoice 
in the moral bearing of that great Treaty which, 
within the last year, has been concluded. There is 
not aman of you who does not feel that the nego- 
tiators of it have covered themselyes with a more 
pure and enduring glory, than if they had come con- 
querors from the field of battle, with hands all gory 
with their brother’s blood. God in his mercy hasten 
the day when all nations who differ may go and 
do likewise. Meanwhile may He give us of His 
strength to stand firm and unwavering in the post of 
duty. 


